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SELF-PORTRAIT sy Rosert E. Donerty 
Association's First Award in Exhibition of Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 
(See Page 259) 
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Domestic fury and fierce civil strife 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy; 
Blood and destruction shall be so in use, 
And dreadful objects so familiar, 
That mothers shall but smile when they behold 
Their infants quarter'd with the hands of war. 
—Jutius Cagsar 
eo 
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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of 
its service is contributing substantially to the 
glorious mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have chosen 
them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carnecie Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to reprint without limit articles that appear 
in its pages, with the usual credit. 


THE QUEEN IS DEAD— 
LONG LIVE THE KING 


Tue Grance, YATTENDON 
January 22, 1944 


Dear Mr. O'Connor: 

This date sets my memories stirring. On this 
day, forty-three years ago, Queen Victoria died, 
I was a little boy at school, and I remember bei 
greatly affected by the news, not through 
especial fondness for the old lady, but because 
had never known an England which was not 
ruled by a Queen. As she reigned 64 years, mil- 
lions of English men and women had, of courge, 
been born, lived, and died while she was on the 
throne. Now there was a change, and even aga 
little boy I was deeply impressed. One of the 
papers, echoing the age-long words of the = 

eralds, came out with a great headline, ‘ 
Queen is dead—Long live the King,’’ and as I did 
not know the respectable history of the phrase! 
was shocked at what seemed to me a lack of feel- 
ing. The newspapers were edged in deep black, 
thereby increasing the jar of this joyous shout. 
The King—that would be the gentleman I had 
always known as the Prince of Wales. What a job 
it would be to change Her Majesty into His 
Majesty in all the posters and signs all over the 
country. The prayer book, too, would have to be 
reprinted. There was an immense amount to 
occupy my young thoughts. Recently, there had 
been discussion whether the new century began 
in 1900 or in 1901. I recollect being glad that, on 
any reckoning, the old Queen had seen the new 
century in. 

I went up to London and saw the funeral. The 
Queen had some special cream-colored horses, 
very fat. I remember they were in the procession, 
which was very long. There was lots of black 
and violet. I seem to think the Kaiser rode ona 
white horse, but just possibly this was on some 
other occasion. I expect that the official mourners 
walked, not rode. Being brought up in London, | 
saw the Diamond Jubilee procession of 1897. . . 
I think Wilhelm’s white horse must have pranced 
through the 1897 show, not the funeral. . . . 

—ARNOLD PALMER 


PREPAREDNESS FOR PEACE 


To be prepared for war is one of the most 
effectual means of preserving peace. 
—Ge0RGE WASHINGTON 


TIMELESS ADVICE 


With malice toward none, with charity for all, 
with firmness in the right as God gives us to se 
the right, let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in, to bind up the nation’s wounds, to care for 
him who shall have borne the battle and his 
widow and his orphan, to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among 


-ourselves and with all nations. 


—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL IN REVIEW 


By CiareNnce HoLtBrook CARTER 
Vice President, Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 


SEVEN years ago 

I was on the jury 

forthe New 

Year's Show at 

the Butler Art 

Institute, Youngs- 

town, Ohio, and 

at that time I re- 

turned to Cleve- 

land, where I was 

then living, with 

the prediction 

that Cleveland 

artists would have to keep moving to 

keep ahead of Pittsburgh. I had no 

idea then that I would become a part 

of that growth that loomed so promis- 

ingly on the art horizon. The follow- 

ing year I came to Pittsburgh and saw 

my first Associated Artists Exhibition. 

Frankly, 1 was not too much impressed 

and thought that perhaps I was over- 

hasty in my prediction, but the follow- 

ing years have justified and solidified 
my earlier impression. 

There is a fine temper, a surety of di- 
rection and purpose in the established 
artists of Pittsburgh and a vital, grow- 
ing spirit in the younger ones. The 
present exhibition shows that the 
tempo of the Pittsburgh artists is varied 
and personal. There seems to be no one 
school of painting predominating. It is 
an exhibition, on the whole, of per- 
sonalities seeking to express themselves 
in the most sympathetic manner. 

How pleasing it is to see such a direct 
and penetrating portrait as the ‘‘Self- 
Portrait’’ of Robert E. Doherty, Presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, honored by the Association's 
first prize. The solidity of form and the 
rich paint texture go far to create the 
living quality that this portrait shows. 
The second award, to Sister Mary 
Francis Irvin, is another reward to a 


sincere interpretation. The subject of 
her painting, ‘Convent Kitchen,”’ is 
taken from her everyday surroundings, 
and with it she has made a strong yet 
sensitive canvas. The composition and 
color balance, along with its convinc- 
ing interpretation, make it one of the 
most beautiful canvases in the exhibi- 
tion. 

One is struck with the great skill and 
feeling that Richard E. Williams has 
put into his two fine canvases, ‘The 
Little People’’ and ‘“Tag Day,’’ which 
were awarded the Carnegie Institute 
Prize for the best group of two paint- 
ings in the exhibition. These canvases 
take the things with which we are sur- 
rounded and make them into an ex- 
pression that moves us and stirs our 
sympathies. The emotional content of 
‘The Little People’’ is profound, and 
the handling of paint is masterly. 

The Ida Smith Memorial Prize is 
awarded to Earl Crawford for his 
‘‘Slaymaker Farm,’’ in which the reds 
of the earth and the blues of the sky are 
intensified and balanced in such a way 
that they make for one of the most 
feeling and tasteful canvases to come 
from his hand. 

‘Ninety-nine Pittsburgh Houses’’ 
won the Christian J. Walter Memorial 
Prize for Lloyd F. Weninger, and a well- 
deserved one it is. The canvas is a 
challenge to an artist’s patience, as the 
title would indicate, and the ability to 
make it into a creative interpretation 
and not a mere static record is no small 
feat. Equally good is his ‘‘Sunday 
Rain,’’ an excellent interpretation of 
such a day in Pittsburgh. 

The Garden Club of Allegheny County 
Prize was won by Walter Glen Davis 
for his charming and tastefully painted 
“Flowers.” 

There were a number of canvases 
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TAG DAY By RICHARD E. WILLIAMS 
Carnegie Institute Prize 


awarded honorable mentions that were 
ineligible for prizes, but which the 
jury felt should receive recognition. 
Roy Hilton, with his cool, tonal ‘“The 
Big Barn,’’ simplifies nature in color 
and shapes to a semi-abstract beauty. 
Balcomb Greene, in his ““The Trial,’’ 
abandons all semblance of nature and 
creates a canvas of sheer beauty. The 
majesty of line, planes, and color trans- 
ports one into the realm of pure sensa- 
tory reaction. This, with Mr. Greene’s 
other canvas, “‘Salutation,’’ stamps him 
as one of the most distinguished of 
painters. For further mention, the jury 
turns from sophistication to naivité in 
the canvas, ‘‘A Vanishing Landmark’’ 
by L. W. Blanchard, who won the Car- 
negie Institute award in 1942. This 
canvas, like Mr. Hilton’s, uses a cool 
color scheme, but Mr. Hilton simpli- 
fies, and Mr. Blanchard loads his canvas 
with detail for enrichment. “‘Song of 
the Night,’’ by Frank H. Trapp is an- 
other fine canvas, although in an en- 
tirely different realm. This canvasshows 
his steady growth with greater skill 


and refinement. ‘‘Summer Flowers,"’ by 


Mildred Floyd Schmertz is an example 
of direct handling of the pigments to 
obtain a strong and vibrating canvas. 
My own ‘Down the River’’ shows two 
women looking over the floodwall at 
Portsmouth, Ohio, at the muddy waters 
of the Ohio River in flood. 


There are a number of excellent paint- j 


ings that would come under the head 
of fantasy. One of this group is 


‘““‘Death Rides a White Horse,”’ also by § 


Pvt. Trapp. This canvas has a subtle 
color harmony of greens and red 
browns, heightened in an effective way 
by accents of white and a touch of 
vermilion. Another canvas in a similar 
vein is Norwood MacGilvary’s ‘‘Here 
and Elsewhere,’’ which also deals with 
the metaphysical. On the other hand, 
Louise Pershing’s ‘‘Sand Artist’’ and 
Carolin McCreary’s ‘‘There’s Always 
Time for Love’’ both build their fantasy 
upon the gay and entertaining side 0 
life. ‘‘Entreaty’’ by Bernice Perry Sut- 
ton, falls between these two groups. 
There are a few paintings pertaining to 
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the war, and these also would come 
mostly under the category of fantasy. 
There is particularly Paul Karlen’s 
“Pax Vobiscum,’’ which projects into 
the realm of surrealism, and ‘‘Victory 
Ball’’ by Georganna Bennett, and ““The 
Soldier’s Prayer,’’ which are also to be 
included in this group. 

Probably the largest and strongest 
roup in the oil section is composed of 
Colieoes: Wilfred A. Readio has two 
outstanding paintings in this class— 
“Gas Rationed U. S. 19,"’ a fresh lyrical 
landscape, full of atmosphere with the 
feel of rich verdure, and ‘‘Home Cor- 
ral,’ a glowing canvas full of atmos- 
phere and light. Theodore Allmendinger 
has two very personal canvases in the 
exhibition—‘*The Red House’’ and 
“Coming Home.’’ They are two of the 
finest local scenes and are strong with 
the peculiar sulphur light of this 
locality. C. Kermit Ewing, who won 
the Carnegie Institute Award last year, 
has a sensitive and finely balanced 
petting of dilapidated store 
ronts—'“The Blue Door’’—and 
a simply painted but very effec- 
tivesmall landscape called ‘Tank 
Town.”’ Carl A. Walberg, in “‘A 
Drink at Casey’s,’’ paints a soft 
twilight mood in pinks and 
greys. Homer F. Bair's ‘A First 
Line of Defense’’ is a strong and 
atmospheric industrial scene. 
Esther Topp Edmonds, in ‘‘Storm 
Clouds,’’ shows a fine little can- 
vas full of atmosphere and a 
feeling for the rhythms of na- 
ture. Everett Glasgow, in his 
“Red House Lane,’’ paints a 
rural scene in winter with 
touches of reds on blue and 
white. “‘Main Line,’’ by Eliza- 
beth Phillips, is a gay and effec- 
tive canvas. A richly pigmented 
painting with a very personal 
style is ‘Old Shadyside’ by 
Marty Lewis Cornelius. ‘‘Schen- 
ley Park’’ is a freely handled and 
alive canvas by Grace Huntley 
Pugh. Robert R. Young paints 
a sincere and spontaneous can- 


vas titled ‘‘Landscape.’’ Frank L. 
Melaga’s paintings—'’ Winter at Vesta 
6’’ and ‘‘Waiting for the 6:10’’—are 
full of the cold, raw feeling that comes 
with the snow in this industrial 
locality. R. D. Long, in ‘“Winter,’’ has 
portrayed the feel of a windy, cold day 
when the snow is blown over the coun- 
tryside. Another canvas titled ‘‘Win- 
ter,’ by Mary Shaw Marohnic, has the 
brighter aspects of winter in the city. 
“End of the Line,’’ by Sarah Cobun 
Donald, is a sensitive and rich interpre- 
tation of the local scene. Nancy Leitch 
has a strong landscape, done in palet- 
knife technique, called ‘‘Upstream.”’ 
Others who add immeasurably to this 
classification are Raymond S. Simboli, 
with “‘A Rainy Day’’; Madolin Vautri- 
not, showing ‘‘Back Road’’; Dorothy 
L. Vanderpool, with “‘Deer Creek, 
Maryland, No. 1"’; Harry W. Scheuch, 
‘Wilkinsburg Landscape’’; Alfred H. 
Bennett, ‘‘Clyde Street’’; Barbara Pat- 
terson, ““The Lonely House’’; Helen 


CONVENT KITCHEN By SISTER MARY FRANCIS IRVIN 


Association’s Second Award 
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Hildebrand, **The Red Chimney’’; and 
John D. Clarkson, ‘“New Grave.”’ 

The portrait division is very small. 
Paintings worth noting in this classifi- 
cation are: ‘‘Mrs. Harold B. Scott, Jr.” 
by Norwood MacGilvary, *‘Portrait of 
Pat’’ by Winifred Haggart, ‘‘Mimi’’ 
by Ottmar von Fuehrer, ‘‘Raphacle’’ 
by Grace Huntley Pugh, and ‘My 
Mother’’ by Gertrude Temeles. 

A few outstanding still lifes are 
‘‘Flowers’’ by Helen Topp; ‘‘Bread and 
Wine,’ a bold still life by Frederick 
Franck; ‘‘Still Life’? by Esther Topp 
Edmonds; and “‘The Dandelions’’ by 
Gregory Federoff. 

The group of figure composition is 
also small but in it are some of the 
outstanding paintings in the exhibi- 
tion, including many of the prize 
awards. The three richly painted and 
closely knit compositions by Samuel 
Rosenberg—‘‘Conspirators,’’ “‘The 


Skull,’’ and ‘“The Patriarch’’—are full 
of deep-felt mood. ‘‘Morning in the 
Brown Stone Front,’’. by Margaret 


FIRST COMMUNION By MARY W. STEWART 


Association's Black and White Prize 


Edmonds Jensen, is alive and beauti- 
fully painted. C. Kermit Ewing's 
‘‘Nanticoke Miners’’ is, on the other 
hand, as somber as would best depict 
the subject. It is a strong canvas, well 
conceived. 

Just as they have been for the past 
two years, the abstract paintings have 
been hung together in one room. Be 
sides the two canvases by Balcomb 
Greene and the delicate, imaginative, 
and cleverly framed ‘‘Ready and Wait. 
ing’’ by Russell Twiggs, this room 
seems colorful and gay enough, but on 
the whole not too original. This is one 
room where excitement would be ex- 
pected, with the keynote of daring and 
inventiveness. ‘‘Fantasy,’’ by Eliza 
beth A. Rolley, lends a strong note. In 
this room we also find an abstraction by 
Frank H. Trapp, as he wanders from 
medium to medium to express himself. 

The water-color section seems to be 
on a higher level than in previous years 
and gives the impression that Pitts- 
burgh artists are finding themselves in 

this medium—one that has not 
been too well represented in the 
past. My water color, *‘Storm up 
the Valley,’’ which won the 
Charles J. Rosenbloom Award, 
was done in Bradford County, 
Pennsylvania. It shows the 
broad sweep of valley that is 
characteristic of that section, 
where storms approach with 
dramatic intensity. 

The Alumnae of the Pitts 
burgh School of Design Prize 
went to Jean Thoburn for ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh Vista from Presbyterian 
Hospital,” which is a freely 
painted interpretation of Pitts 
burgh in typical greys and rust 
color. Honorable mentions in 
water color were won by Mat 
garet Edmonds Jensen with ‘La 
Cantina,’ probably the finest 
bit of color relation in the water 
color group; Elizabeth Phillips, 
with “Old Wharf,”’ a colorful 
painting with a knife-edgeshatp 
ness; Glen Heberling, with at 
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NINETY-NINE PITTSBURGH HOUSES By LLOYD F. WENINGER 
Christian J. Walter Memorial Prize 


other water-front painting, “‘Recon- 
version,’” soft and misty, with a fine 
atmospheric quality; Robert R. Young, 
with ‘Ohio Farm,”’ a fine painting of 
the rural scene done in a personal and 
rich manner; Thomas Day Miller, with 
“Stormy Night,’’ another rural scene 
with a definite attempt to portray a 
dramatic mood, which senses the wet- 
ness and sweep of the storm; and 
Leonard Lieb with a tempora on black 
paper, ‘‘Abram’s Junk,’’ entirely dif- 
erent from any of the others. It is 
close in values and depends on an over- 
all richness of color for its effect. 

There are many other water colors 
that I think deserve mention, such as 
‘Night Glow’’ by Jane M. Wither- 
spoon, “Green Light’’ by William 
Charles Libby, “‘The Dory’’ by Eliza 
Critchlow, ‘‘A Day at Fort Belvoir’ 
by Pvt. H. Douglas Pickering, ‘‘Dia- 
mond Glass Works’ by Ralph W. 
Reynolds, ‘Rhubarb’? by Wilfred A. 
Readio, “‘Northborough View’’ by 


Martha Hoffman, ‘Lower NevilleStreet’’ 
and ‘‘Fifth and Craig’’ by Edwin P. 
Couse, “‘Bethel’’ by Mary W. Stewart, 
‘Mist on the Mountain’’ by Irene von 
Horvath, “‘A Street in Oakland’’ by 
Elsie D. Allmendinger, ‘‘Swissvale in 
Winter’’ by Estelle Thomas, ‘For Vic- 
tory’ by John G. Wurtz, and ‘‘From 
My Window”’ by Edwin Dimling. 

The black and white section is larger 
this year than in recent years, but the 
seating on the whole is not too high. 
The Association’s Black and White 
Prize went to Mary W. Stewart for her 
lithograph, ‘‘First Communion,’’ which 
is beautiful in its rich tones. It is master- 
ful in handling and expressive in sub- 
ject matter. In feeling, it reminds one 
of George Bellows. The honorable 
mentions in this section are ‘Evening 
Broods’’ by Mary Martha Himler; 
‘“G. I. Haircut’’ by Wesley A. Mills, 
an amusing subject rendered in a dry 
brush; and ‘‘From Castle Shannon’’ by 
Clifford Adams Bayard, a freely handled 
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STORM UP THE VALLEY By CLARENCE HOLBROOK CARTER 


Rosenbloom Water Color Award 


litho-crayon drawing of a local subject. 
I feel that a special mention should be 
made of the excellent lithographs: 
“Old Stack’’ by Wilfred A. Readio, 
by Mary W. Stewart, 
“Pittsburgh Landscape’’ by Milton 
Weiss, and ‘“‘Harvest Light’’ by Wil- 


“Forgiven” 


liam Charles Libby. 


The major booty in the sculpture 


section was carried off by Adolph 
Dioda. His marble ‘‘Polar Bear”’ 
won the Carnegie Institute Sculp- 
ture Prize and his sandstone **Me- 
morial to J.B.F.’’ won the Jo- 
hanna K. W. Hailman Prize for 
Garden Sculpture. ‘‘Memorial to 
J.B.F.”’ is a memorial to John B. 
Flannagan, with whom Dioda 
onal in New York and who 
saw great promise in the youn 

sculptor. John Flannagan died 
last year and in his death America 
lost one of her great and original 
sculptors. Let us hope that Dioda 
will carry on that fine tradition, 
as he shows every sign of doing 
with his pieces in this exhibition. 
‘Polar Bear’’ shows the same 
organic form that made Flan- 
nagan’s work so vital. ‘‘Me- 
morial to J.B.F.’’ is a sensitive 


and 


and worthy trib 
ute to a master, 

“*Stud y for 
Johnny Apple. 
seed,’” a terra 
cotta by Eliza 
Miller, won the 
Society of Sculp 
tor’s Prize. It isa 
finely felt and deli- 
cate little head. 
On the other hand, 
the terra-cotta, 
‘‘Football Play- 
ers’’ by Ralph R. 
Zahniser, which 
won the Associa 
tion’s Sculpture 
Prize, is a strong 
massive composi- 
tion based on the 
strength of angles 


The Association’s most 


cubes. 


capable president, Joseph Bailey Ellis, 
won the Pressley T. Craig Memorial 
Prize for Creative Sculpture with his 
‘Wonder Bird’’ in carved cherry wood. 
This is a well-chosen award, for ctea- 
tive originality is the dominate ex- 


pression. 


Variety marks the honorable men- 


FOOTBALL PLAYERS By RALPH R. ZAHNISER 
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POLAR BEAR BY ADOLPH DIODA 
Carnegie Institute Sculpture Prize 


tions. The ‘‘Portrait of Curtis Champ- 
lin,’ by Dorothy Riester, is a well- 
conceived and sensitive head of a youth. 
The ‘25th Issue Society of Medalists’’ 
design executed by Janet de Coux il- 
lustrates the gene ““Go to the ant, 
thou sluggard, consider her ways and 
be wise." The wire figure, ‘‘Self Por- 
trait’’ by Henry Bursztynowicz, is a 
marvelous piece of caricature. Here 
again we find 
Frank Trapp, 
with his fine 
headofDr. 
Frederick Dorian. 

As usual there 
are many fine 
pieces among the 
crafts. There were 
a greater number 
of pieces sub- 
mitted in the 
jewelry and 
silversmithing 
than last year, 
but fewer sub- 
missions in iron- 
work, bookbind- 
ing, and weav- 
ing. The C. Fred 
Sauereisen First 
Award was won 


SILVER SERVING SET BY FRANCE®- MCCOMB CLAYTER 
Vernon-Benshoff Prize 


by Dorothy W. Riester with her ceramic 
piece, ‘‘Don Quixote,’’ an unusual con- 
ception with a _ jewel-like quality 
achieved with a multiple glaze colora- 
tion. Pvt. H. Douglas Pickering won 
the second Sauereisen award for a black 


bowl, which is handsome in shape and 
rich in glaze. Pvt. Pickering shows con- 
siderable originality and fine crafts- 
manship. He also won the ae 
Memorial Awar 
for a brown and 
white diamond 


ring, which is 
interesting in the 
choice of metal. 

Frances Mc- 
Comb Clayter, 
four times a prize 
winner, won the 
Vernon Benshoff 
Award for her 
silver serving set. 
It is an exquisite 
piece of silver- 
smithing in the 
modern manner. 
Frederic C. Clay- 
ter is entered, but 
“not in competi- 
tion’’ because he 
has won so many 
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DON QUIXOTE By DOROTHY RIESTER 
Sauereisen First Prize in Ceramics 


awards. Claude Jensen, who is a me- 
chanical engineer with the Copperweld 
Company, won the Mrs. Roy Arthur 
Hunt Prize with his silver pin. It is 
beautifully executed and whimsical in 
design. The Anne M. Edmundson Me- 
morial Award, which is contributed by 
the Weavers Guild, was won by Annie 
Craig McClurg for her luncheon set. 
The weave is interesting in technical 
design and handling, and the colors 
used are especially attractive. 
Familiar names in the crafts appear 
in the honorable mention awards. Some 
were prize winners in former years. 
Among these are Agnes Bittaker, 
Marjorie Mills Speer, Lucile Kleber, 
Marian Louise Graper, and Frank Trapp. 
The high standard of this year’s ex- 


hibition not only reflects credit upon 
the artists, but also upon the excellent 
jury who assembled it. Composed this 
year of three women, it included Isabel 
Bishop, one of the nation’s leading 
artists; Dorothy Miller, Curator of 
Paintings and Sculpture, Museum of 
Modern Art; and Lu Duble, an out- 
standing sculptor. All are from New 
York City. The Association wishes to 
express its appreciation to them. 


READING IN AMERICA 


Ix a report on reading in the United 
States in 1943, published by the 
American Library Association, it was 
noted that practical reading has in- 
tensified during the year just past, with 
a great emphasis in the libraries on 
books on world activities, not only in 
war news, but in international politics, 
Wendell L. Willkie’s One World has en- 
joyed a phenomenal success almost 
everywhere, and so has Walter Lipp 
mann’s U. §. Foreign Policy. 

The trend is toward serious reading 
also in books concerning the war. Wart 
fiction is popular, but books of non- 
fiction dealing with the present con- 
flict exceed all other demands in the 
libraries surveyed throughout the coun- 
try. Interest in postwar planning and 
postwar conditions is growing, with 
students, business men, and club mem- 
bers asking for concrete information on 
such questions as re-employment to 
avoid postwar depressions, on race 
relations, and on legislation for social 
and economic security. 

Atlases received more wear in the 
last year than in the ten preceding 
years. Maps are exceedingly poral 
especially with the families of service 
men; and those of Latin America aft 
having a new vogue in the southwest 
among ranchers who look forward t 
settling in Mexico or South America, 
and among business men who believe 
that hemispheric solidarity will fostet 
mutually profitable business opportuat- 
ties after the war. 
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THE RENAISSANCE OF POWDER 
METALLURGY 
By F. N. Runes 


Assistant Professor, Department of Metallurgical Engineering, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


(Dr. Rhines is not only an Assistant Professor in the Department of Metallurgical Engineering, 


but he is also a member of the staff of the Metals Research Laboratory. He is a member of the Powder 


Metallurgy Committees of the American Society for Testing Materials and the American Institute of 
Metallurgical Engineers. He has instituted and conducted the powder metallurgy research at Carnegie 


In company with 
aircraft, tele- 
vision, and plas- 
tics, powder 
metallurgy is at 
the moment be- 
ing hailed as the 
basis of an indus- 
try likely to ex- 
perience spec- 
tacular growth 
in the postwar 
period. A glimpse 
into the history of this development 
gives assurance of its fundamental 
soundness and, at the same time, reason 
for caution in predicting a spectacular 
future. Contrary to current popular 
belief, powder metallurgy is not a new 
att, but the revival and elaboration of 
one of the oldest techniques of metal 
fabrication. The basic principles are 
essentially the same as those applied 
in the manufacture of ordinary pottery. 
Powdered metals compressed in a mold 
to approximately the form of the 
finished article are simply consolidated 
by baking at a temperature sufficient to 
permit coalescence without melting, 
much as a tile formed of clay is fired to 
suitable hardness. 

Prior to the present industrial era, 
furnaces capable of melting iron and 
steel had not been developed; yet articles 
of iron were used at least five thousand 
years ago, and steel has been known for 
considerably more than a thousand 
yeats. How was this possible? Powder 
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Tech and has had charge of the undergraduate classes in that subject.] 






Metallurgy! The ancient process con- 
sisted in making a sponge, or powdery 
mass, of iron by heating iron ore in a 
charcoal fire, the heat of which was in- 
capable of causing melting. Such a 
sponge could be rendered sound by 
hammering it while still hot and clean 
from the reducing action of the fire. 
Perhaps the most impressive example 
of this art is the famous Delhi pillar, 
weighing six and a half tons, fashioned 
in India about the third century a.p. 
Steel swords of surpassing quality were 
later made in Damascus and in Toledo, 
Spain, by refinements of the earlier 
techniques. Within relatively recent 
years, sponge iron has once again been 
made in Sweden in moderately large 
quantities for use in the revived powder 
metallurgy industry; since the begin- 
ning of the present war the initially 
small American output of powdered 
iron has been multiplied manyfold to 
meet current requirements—but that is 
getting ahead of the story. 

Among the metals available to the 
primitive peoples were native gold, 
silver, and platinum. These they found 
mainly in finely divided metallic form 
in the sands of mountain streams. Small 
particles of gold can be welded into a 
compact mass simply by pounding them 
together. There is ample evidence that 
this rudimentary form of powder metal- 
lurgy was practiced in prehistoric times 
on all the major continents. Later, it is 
presumed, the art of the goldsmith and 
silversmith was sdvenceditey the use of 
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SWORDS MADE IN TOLEDO, SPAIN 
[Courtesy of Toledo Museum of Art] 


the bellows, which made it possible to 
attain the melting temperatures of gold 
and silver and thus to produce larger, 
more intricate objects and to make 
synthetic alloys. 

Even then platinum, with a fusion 
temperature of 3224°F., could not be 
melted. It was not until 1859, when 
Sainte-Claire Deville and Debray in 
France developed the oxygen torch, 
that the fusion of this metal became 
practical. Nevertheless, the pre-Colum- 
bian Incas of Ecuador, and their prede- 
cessors as well, made objects of 


platinum. Through microscopic studies 
of their products it is possible to deduce 
that the process used by them must 
have been remarkably similar to modern 

wder-metallurgy practice. The in- 
usible platinum grains seem to have 
been mixed with a smaller portion of 
more fusible native gold and silver 
particles, pressed into a compact mass, 
and welded by heating until the gold 
and silver became fluid. With continued 
heating, the gold and silver would be 
absorbed into the solid platinum, yield- 
ing a sound ductile mass very similar to 
the platinum alloys employed in the 
modern jewelry trade, except that it 
had never been fully melted. 

It is an unfortunate result of human 
adherence to fashion that each super- 
seded art, however valuable it may 
have been, is forcibly buried and for- 
gotten as soon as its use is discon- 
tinued. With the advent of forced-draft 
melting it became impossible to work 
all the metals then in use in large 
quantities and at much reduced cost of 
labor. Powder metallurgy became passé; 
it was thoroughly forgotten! Most of 
the newer and rarer metals, such as 
aluminum, vanadium, chromium, 
molybdenum, and tungsten, were first 
isolated in the form of powders during 
the late eighteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries. Many of these metals te 
mained laboratory curiosities for a long 
time because they could not be melt 
into coherent bodies by the techniques 
then known. Apparently, it occurred to 
no one at that time to attempt the 
coalescence of compacted briquettes of 
these powders. 

The renaissance of powder metal- 
lurgy was, in fact, under way even then 
among the platinum smiths of Europe, 
but their secrets were jealously guarded 
far into the nineteenth century. The 
Wollaston process, the best of numerous 
techniques for forming platinum sponge 
into useful shapes, which was de 
veloped in England during the early 
eighteen hundreds, is usually honored 
as the forerunner of modern powder 
metallurgy. Wollaston’s scheme dif 
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fered from the practice of the Incas— 
then disused a probably unknown to 
him—in that no fusible metals were 
added to the platinum. The pure metal, 
in powder form, was simply compressed, 
heated, and hammered in the manner 
of the early iron workers. As has been 
mentioned, in 1859 this process was in 
turn superseded by melting and, it is 
said, by 1860 it was well on the way 
to being forgotten. 

Meanwhile the dental profession had 
begun to use amalgams for — teeth. 
Gold leaf had been employed for cen- 
turies; by packing the thin metal into 
the cavity and hammering it until it had 
welded, a sound and permanent filling 
was produced. This procedure was un- 
saaaecsbbe for the patient and tedious 
for the dentist. Certain mixtures of 
mercury with silver and tin powders— 
amalgams—were found to behave like 
a cement. When first combined, the 
mixture has the consistence of putty, 
but after a little time it hardens. The 
action is analogous to the case of the 
Inca platinum alloys: the liquid mercury 
is absorbed by the solid tin and silver 
forming a coherent solid. For some rea- 
son this practice, although it has been 
used without interruption to the pres- 
ent day, has been overlooked by the 
metallurgist as an example of powder 
metallurgy; there is no evidence that 
its existence has had any power of sug- 
gestion in the initiation of subsequent 
developments. 

Thomas Edison was indirectly re- 
sponsible for the next and present re- 
birth of the art. His carbon filament 
electric lamp was good, but not good 
enough. Many sought the more perfect 
filament which they believed could be 
made from tungsten, the most refractory 
of all the metals. A race among the 
engineers of Europe and America en- 
sued. All were, consciously or other- 
wise, following the lead of Wollaston, 
but the way was not easy. Before 
tungsten was conquered, tantalum and 
osmium had yielded to the application 
of the one process and were in use as 
lamp filaments. Finally, in 1911, the 


THE DELHI IRON PILLAR 
Fashioned in India about the third century 
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A CLASSROOM CHART USED BY PROFESSOR RHINES TO EXPLAIN THE 
EVOLUTION OF TUNGSTEN WIRE 


engineers of the General Electric Com- 
pany won the race. It was the same old 
story—tungsten powder formed into a 
briquette under high pressure, coalesced 
at a blue-white heat under the protec- 
tion of hydrogen gas, and hammered 
and drawn into hairlike wire. The dif- 
ficulty had lain in finding the precise 
operating conditions necessary to adapt 
the Wollaston process to the very 
special requirements of tungsten. 

From this point onward, powder 
metallurgy took a surprising turn that 
led to its present mat expansion. Not 
all at once, nor in any one mind, but 
little by little among metallurgists here 
and there, the realization grew that the 
method was capable of solving prob- 
lems other than that of processing 
metals that have melting temperatures 
out of reach. Here was a way to make 
alloys of metals that do not mix when 


melted together, to make mixtures of 
metals and nonmetals, to make metals 
in massive or porous form at will, to 
make finished objects of many metals 
without resort to the costly tedium of 
casting and machining. 
Carboloy—known abroad as Widia 
Metal—came next, in 1923. Until its 
appearance the only tool available for 
cutting very hard substances was the 
diamond. Now by embedding particles 
of the extremely hard substance, tung- 
sten carbide, in a ‘‘cement’’ of the 
ductile metal cobalt, a substitute, in 
many ways superior to the diamond, 
was born. This invention also had its 
beginning at the General Electric Com- 
pany, but was brought to usable per- 
ection in Germany. The inventors 


could hardly have foreseen the amazing 
caengnentes of this work. Speeds of 


manufacturing, where the cutting of 
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metals was involved, were multiplied; 
porcelain and stone could now be cut 
ona lathe as easily as metal. The saving 
in labor thus achieved was felt all along 
the line of manufacturing and was re- 
sponsible in no small degree for the 
lowering of manufacturing costs that 
made possible the inexpensive auto- 
mobile and a host of other conveniences. 

Next came the household electric 
refrigerator to mother another inven- 
tion. It was desired to design a unit that 
could be hermetically sealed and that 
would run for years without attention. 
An oilless bearing for the motor was all 
that stood between the concept and its 
execution. This time the General Motors 
Company came forth with the idea of an 
alloy composed of bronze and graphite, 
where the graphite would serve as the 
lubricating agent. Again a long search 
followed, culminating in the adoption 
of compressed and suitably heated 
mixtures of powdered copper, tin, and 
graphite. It was later found that such 
bearings were porous and that if 
properly proportioned and coalesced 
under suitable conditions, the resulting 
bearing takes up oil like a sponge and 
applies it to the opposing shaft with the 
economy of a Scotchman. 

From the self-lubricating bearing, the 
idea of making other machine parts by 
powder metallurgy was evolved. There 
ate—in automobiles, airplanes, radios, 
and other machines produced in large 
numbers—various parts of simple form, 
but requiring such accuracy of dimen- 
sion that they could in the past be made 


only by carving them from metal stock 
in slow and expensive operations. Some 
of these are now being made quickly 
and accurately from pressed powders. 
Copper, brass, bronze, iron, and steel 
parts are thus made in moderately large 
quantities. Among the applications that 
have appeared in recent years are: 
filters that separate water and gasoline, 
electric switch contacts of long life 
made from tungsten and copper, elec- 
tric motor brushes of copper and graph- 
ite, better welding rode better mag- 
nets, and better X-ray tubes. 

At the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology the principles and practices of 
oaenlie metallurgy have been included 
as a part of the Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing curriculum for almost a Tesde. 
During this period an unbroken suc- 
cession of students has maintained re- 
search in the field in connection with 
their thesis investigations. These 
studies, for the most part, have dealt 
with various aspects of the question: 
‘“How are alloys formed when mixed 
and compacted metal powders are 
heated?’ Results of faed canons im- 
portance have been attained and have 
been published in the technical journals. 
Partly as a consequence of interest de- 
veloped in this way, a number of Car- 
negie graduates of recent years now 
hold positions of importance in the 
powder metals industries. 

In 1941 it was felt that the demand 
was sufficient to warrant a trial course 
in powder metallurgy in the Evening 
School. Authorities in the field were 
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brought from all parts of the country 
to supplement the lectures by the regu- 
lar faculty. The course met with such 
approval that it will probably be re- 
peated from time to time. 

Looking into the future, it will be 
helpful so recognize that the applica- 
tions of powder metallurgy naturally 
divide themselves into two groups: (1) 
Those that are in direct competition 
with other processes for making the 
same article. (2) Those that are non- 
competitive in that the desired product 
can be made in no other known way. 

Present emphasis appears to be upon 
the exploitation of the competitive ap- 
plications where large markets are in 
existence, such, for example, as the 
manufacture of gears. Some foresee the 

rowth of a major powder metals in- 
Sons upon this basis. Within the past 
two or three years there has been a 
notable increase in the number of 
metal powder producers, as well as 
in the number of those using metal 
powders in such competitive applica- 
tions. The more cautious view this 


rapid growth with alarm, feeling that 
the natural limitations of the process, 
imposed bythe size of the machinery 


necessary to press even a small object 
and by difficulties in the way of design- 
ing molds for any but very simple 
forms, will prevent its adoption on a 
large enough scale to maintain present 
roduction volumes in peacetime in- 
ater Even so, the most pessimistic 
are apt to overlook the possibility 
that advances in other techniques may 
still further limit the slight aan 
that powder metallurgy now has in the 
competitive field—and some such ad- 
vances are already in sight. 

A much brighter prospect for the 
future lies in the slower but sounder 
course of developing the noncompeti- 
tive uses of the process. Tungsten lamp 
filaments, tungsten carbide tools, porous 
bearings, gasoline filters, and the like 
are of the noncompetitive type. Con- 
tinued research will doubtless result in 
the development of more and more such 
uses. It is by no means impossible that 


new major industries could in time 
grow out of some of these develo 
ments, but nothing spectacular is ip 
sight at present. There is, in other 
words, every reason to anticipate a 
steady growth of the powder metal. 
lurgy industry without any visible 
technical basis for a boom at the end 
of the war. 


DR. MEHL LECTURES IN 
BRAZIL 


r. Rospert F. Ment, Director of the 

Metals Research Laboratory and 
Head of the Department of Metallurgi- 
cal Engineering at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, has gone to Brazil 
to give a course of lectures, beginning 
on March 1, at the Escola Politecnica 
of the University of Sao Paulo. 

Dr. Mehl is one of three American 
scientists chosen to go to Brazil under 
the joint auspices of the Office of the 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
and the Escola Politecnica. Each week 
for three months he will deliver two or 
three formal lectures, partly in Portu- 
guese and partly in English, to indus- 
trialists in the community of Sao Paulo 
on the subject of advanced practices in 
the application of the science of metal- 
lurgy in the United States, stressing 
particularly the physical metallurgy of 
iron and steel. 

During his stay in Brazil Dr. Mehl 
will assist the University of Sao Paulo 
authorities in developing a curriculum 
in metallurgical engineering. In con- 
nection with this project, he took with 
him lecture notes in bibliofilm of all the 
metallurgical courses, undergraduate 
and graduate, that are taught at Car- 
negie Tech for presentation to the 
Escola. Dr. Mehl will also inspect 
mines and plants all over the country, 
confer with students and engineers, and 
advise and assist Brazilian industries. 
He will finally make visits to Argentina 
and the west coast of South America, 
which will occupy about a month of his 
four-month trip. 
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“THE QUARTET” BY MAX WEBER 


Purchased for Permanent Collection through Patrons Art Fund 


By Joun O'Connor, Jr. 
Acting Director, Department of Fine Arts 


n the spring of 1943 the Carnegie 
Dicsticore presented an exhibition of 
the painting of Max Weber, distin- 
guished American artist and pioneer of 
modernism in this country. The Insti- 
tute has now acquired for the perma- 
nent collection one of the canvases from 
that show, ‘“The Quartet.’’ It was 
purchased through the Patrons Art 
Fund, the forty-seventh picture to be 
added to the collection through the 
generosity of this group of benefactors 
in the twenty-two years of its existence. 
The acquisition is an important one, for 
the art and influence of Max Weber, ‘‘a 
child of the modern spirit,’’ are out- 
standing in the history of painting in 
the United States. 

“The Quartet’’ is oil on canvas, 25% 
inches in height by 3034 inches in 
width. Signed *‘Max Weber’’ in the 
lower right corner, it was painted in 
1939, although no date appears on the 
canvas. Previous to its acquisition, the 
painting was shown in the ‘Artists for 
Victory’’ exhibition at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum in 1942, as well as at the 
Carnegie Institute in the one-man show 
in 1943. 

The painting, one of the artist's 
numerous themes involving music, be- 
longs to that group of Weber’s work in 
which figures—here Eastern women 
clothed in severe garments reminiscent 
of those his friend Picasso has used for 
his “‘classical’’ figures—are the focus of 
interest, with the background only 
sketchily indicated. In this case there 
is a suggestion of yellow drapery to the 
left, a beige rug, a table covered with 
blue cloth, a screen, and the brown and 
the orange wooden stools on which the 
figures are seated. The picture takes its 
title from the four women singers: one 
sits in the right foreground holding a 


purple book; the other three sit behind 
a table, all absorbed in reading the 
music from a yellow book held by one 
of them. A fifth woman, in the right 
foreground, completes the group, ac- 
companying the voices on her lutelike 
instrument. There is great vitality in 
the painting, as well as musical poise 
in the position of the bodies and a 
deftness in realization of action just 
finished. The artist has outlined his 
figures in a magic calligraphic line and 
furnished them with a universe of ro- 
seate blue haze. In this, as in others of 
his paintings, his mood and conception 
are warm and lyrical, in the manner of 
the romantics, while the drawing out- 
line is modern in its simplicity. His 
subtly interwoven lines blend mag- 
nificently the mood and the vibrant 
color of his distinctive palette. 

The Brooklyn Museum has in its 
permanent collection ‘‘Music,’’ painted 
in 1940, which is similar to ‘‘The 
Quartet’’ in many ways, and which was 
also included in Weber’s one-man ex- 
hibition in Pittsburgh. In ‘‘Music’’ the 
same five figures and properties appear 
in different composition, and a mother 
and child have been added. Both pic- 
tures are alive with melody of line and 
color, and prove Weber a master painter 
“in terms of skillful paint application, 
well-planned color ensembles, and im- 
pelling, functioning composition.’’ It 
is, of course, interpretative painting, 
for Weber believes ‘‘a work of art must 
be more than it is visibly, or it is 
nothing.” 

Max Weber is ‘‘a part not only of the 
American, but of the whole current of 
Western culture.’’ Although he has 
lived the history of modern art in 
America, his art springs from the tra- 
ditions of the monumental and re- 
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THE QUARTET BY MAX WEBER 


ligious art of the past belonging to all 
peoples and all times—the sculptural 
and fresco arts of Egypt, the arts of the 
Mesopotamian Valley, the textiles of 
the Copts, the great mystic arts of the 
Far East, Persian miniatures, Byzan- 
tine painting and mosaic, Gothic glass 
and sculpture. His first inspiration from 
the arts of the Orient came through 
his study with Arthur Wesley Dow at 
Pratt Institute. Weber had been born in 
Byelostok, Russia, on April 18, 1881, 
but had been brought to this country at 
the age of ten. After three years at 
Pratt he received an appointment as in- 
structor in drawing and painting in the 
public schools of Lynchburg, Virginia, 
later at the summer school of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. At the age of twenty- 
one he was chairman of the art depart- 
ment of the State Normal School, 
Duluth, Minnesota. By means of his 


teaching, he accumulated funds for a 
trip to Europe in 1905, and there he re- 
mained for three years. In Paris he 
studied at the Julian Academy under 


Jean Paul Laurens, and later he entered 


a small class under Henri Matisse. He 
met other great figures in progressive 
modern painting: Flandrin, Marquet, 
Picasso, Delaunay, Gleizes, and Guil- 
laume Apollinaire. He was a friend of 
Henri Rousseau, le douanier, a frequent 
visitor at his studio and leader of the 
singing at the soirées. He visited Spain 
and Italy on study trips, and he ex- 
hibited in the Salon des Indépendants 
and the Salon d’Automne. 

In 1909—four years before the 
Armory Show—Weber returned to this 
country and had a one-man exhibition 
at the Haas Gallery, which Holger 
Cahill says ‘‘ushered in the most vivid 
and exciting of American art epochs. It 
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showed America the living influence of 
the masters whose work had most 
powerfully affected Western art in the 
nineteenth century.’ Yet “his show 
was too strange in America. . . . The 
critics did not know exactly what to 
do about it, and neither did the paint- 
ers."’ It is significant, however, that 
Arthur B. Davies, agitating the awaken- 
ing of America from its academic artis- 
tic lethargy, purchased two of his can- 
vases from this exhibition. In 1911 
Weber had a one-man show at ‘‘291”’ 
(Alfred Stieglitz’s gallery), and the 
critics attacked him in strength and in 
numbers. But he was not without ad- 
mirers. In 1913 John Cotton Dana gave 
him his first exhibition outside New 
York, at the Newark Museum; Roger 
Fry invited him to exhibit at the Alpine 
Club Gallery, London, with the Graf- 
ton Group. In 1915 he presented retro- 
spective exhibitions at the Ehrich and 
Montross galleries. Between 1916 and 
1923 he exhibited pictures only occa- 
sionally, but painted continuously and 
during this period produced some of his 
finest and most personal work. He 
taught at the Art Students League in 
1920-21 and again in 1925-27. 

Max Weber returned to the art world 
in 1923 with an exhibition at the 
Montross Gallery, and in 1924, 1925, 
1927, and 1928, and 1935 he had one- 
man exhibitions at the J. B. Neumann 
Gallery. Now the critics acclaimed his 
work. In 1930 there was a retrospective 
show of his paintings at The Museum of 
Modern Art, and in 1941 fifty of his 
pictures were exhibited at the Asso- 
ciated American Artists Galleries. Paul 
Rosenberg & Co. has presented Weber 
in a one-man exhibition for the past 
three years; now current there is a large 
retrospective show. Many of the Car- 
negie Internationals, as well as ‘*Paint- 
ing in the United States’ in 1943, in- 
cluded paintings by Max Weber. 

Weber has received four important 
awards in American annual exhibitions: 
the Potter Palmer Gold Medal at The 
Art Institute of Chicago in 1928; the 
Temple Gold Medal at The Pennsyl- 


vania Academy of the Fine Arts in 
Philadelphia; the W. A. Clark Bronze 
Medal at The Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington; and the Ada S. Garrett 
Prize at The Art Institute of Chicago, 
all in 1941. His work is represented in 
numerous collections: The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Whitney Museum of 
American Art, The Museum of Modern 
Art, Phillips Memorial Gallery, The 
Cleveland Museum of Art, The Detroit 
Institute of Arts, The Art Institute of 
Chicago, Brooklyn Museum, California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor, Newark 
Museum Association, Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art, Los Angeles County Mu- 
seum, Wichita Art Museum, University 
of Nebraska Art Galleries, Santa Bar- 
bara Museum of Art, and the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, and 
in many private collections. 


NOTICE TO OUR READERS 


EADERs Of the CARNEGIE MaGAZzINE 

may have noticed that our publica- 
tion has been coming out later each 
month. This has been brought about 
by the fact that the Carnegie Institute 
Press has been hard hit by war con- 
ditions, and particularly by the draft. 
Up to the present time the Department 
has lost four out of ten men, and the 
end is not yet in sight. 


RUSSIAN ICON EXHIBITION 


HE exhibition of Russian Icons, 

which has been loaned to the Car- 
negie Institute for the purpose of ex- 
hibition by George R. Hann of Sewick- 
ley, will be on view in the galleries 
of the Department of Fine Arts until 
March 26. 


BOOKS 


I verily believe that, if my library should be 
destroyed this night, I should start in again 
tomorrow upon the collection of another library. 
Or if I did not do this, I should lay myself down to 
die, for how could I live without the companion- 
ships to which I have ever been accustomed, and 
which have grown as dear to me as life itself. 

—Eucene Figip 
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™ alumni of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology are faithfully send- 
ing in their contributions to the Alumni 
Federation to build up the Endow- 
ment Fund that Tech wishes to raise by 
1946. In fact, from December 1, 1943, 
to February 1, 1944, the total of alumni 
gifts was $77,392! Of this amount, 
$23,686.50, which is to be acknowl- 
edged this month, makes up the sole 
contributions that have been sent in 
during January. In other words, the 
alumni have sent in all the contributions 
to the Endowment Fund this month. 

This sum of $23,686.50 is a fine one to 
credit toward the goal of $4,000,000 
that must be raised by June 30, 1946, so 
that the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York will give to the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology double the amount 
raised, or $8,000,000, to make a total 
new endowment for Carnegie Tech of 
$12,000,000. There is an added incen- 
tive, too, in the promise of the Buhl 
Foundation to meet dollar for dollar 
all the sums raised up to the total of 
$333,333. Is it any wonder that the 
alumni wish to contribute to a fund for 
their school where every dollar has a 
magic facility for raising itself to bring 
an additional amount of five times the 
total shown? 

Announcement can now be made of a 
very handsome donation to the 1946 
Endowment Fund, which contains in it 
elements of the romantic as well as a 
colorful vision of the future. In a 
telephone call during the Christmas 
season from Gilmore Lee Tilbrook, who 
is now living in Washington, D. C., 
came the statement that he was send- 
ing a check for $12,500, which would 
be accompanied by a check from Mrs. 
Tilbrook for $1,250, to establish, in 
memory of his father, the ‘‘James 
Franklin Tilbrook Aviation Library 
and Museum.”’ This memorial Aviation 
Library and Museum is their way of 


showing a long-continued interest in 
aviation and their confidence in the 
great influence that it will have on the 
postwar world, also their belief that 
such a Library and Museum will have 
reat popular appeal, especially to 
uture students at Carnegie Tech. The 
checks from Mr. and Mrs. Tilbrook 
have now been received and have gone 
into the general endowment fund, and 
in due course steps will be taken to 
Carry out in as practical a way as pos- 
sible their wishes in regard to this 
project. 

Mr. Tilbrook was a member of the 
Class of 1915 in Electrical Engineering, 
and from the time of his graduation was 
interested in aviation and matters con- 
nected with it. In 1917 he enlisted in 
the Air Service and was commissioned 
a First Lieutenant in June of that year 
at Kelly Field, Texas. A little later he 
was placed in command of the Tenth 
Aero Squadron, which he took to 
France, and served there throughout 
the war. 

Mrs. Tilbrook is also an aviation 
enthusiast. She worked with Howard 
Hughes in all his aviation projects and 
helped to manage his record-breaking 
‘“Round-the-World Flight’’ in 1938. 

Several other new scholarship funds 
have been started by alumni this month, 
with large gifts. Charles R. Holz- 
worth has started the John H. Leete 
Memorial Scholarship Fund with a 
contribution of $2,000. Mr. Leete was 
at Carnegie Tech from its beginning— 
first, from 1906 to 1909, as Registrar, 
and then, from 1909 to 1917, as the 
first Dean of the College of Engineering. 

The alumnus who inaugurated the 
Lynn Patterson Memorial Scholarship 
Fund—he wishes to remain anonymous 
—has added a gift of $5,000 to his 
initial gift for Mr. Patterson’s me- 
morial. W. Chalmers Burns has also 
sent a gift of $100 for this same fund, 
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which was started only a year ago and 
has already reached over $8,000 by 
these and other gifts. 

Frederick A. Faville has given $300 
and George Ellerton, Jr. has given $100 
to start a new fund, now known as the 
Citizenship Award. An official name 
for this fund and its purpose will be 
announced at a later date. 

The general endowment fund has not 
been neglected in this group of out- 
standing gifts. James W. Early, repre- 
senting The J. S. McCormick Com- 

any, has sent in a gift of $1,000; and 
olf Selquist has contributed the same 
amount for the Copperweld Steel Com- 
pany. The sum of $183 has also been 
sent in for general endowment by the 
following: 

Martin I. Cowen, Charles E. Crede, 
Julius C. Gershon, Frank G. Hess, 
D. R. Ingalls, John R. McClain, H. G. 
Nichol, John L. Ross, Charles E. 
Rutherford, Michael V. Smirnoff, Major 
Paul C. Swiech, K. F. Stearns, Daniel 
W. Talbott, and George M. Wile. 

Other special funds have been aug- 
mented during the month of January. 

Horace H. Johnson has given a $25 
United States Savings Bond, Series F, 
as a contribution to the Crabtree Me- 
morial Scholarship Fund of the 1946 
Endowment Fund. 

Lt. (j.g.) — S. Gerber, H. W. 
Hartman, and Herbert L. Moershfelder 
have each sent contributions to the 
Hower Memorial Fund that total $32. 

The Chemistry Research Fund has 
been augmented by the sum of $55 from 
Jacob Braverman, Leonard C. Flowers, 
Samuel S$. Levin, and an anonymous 
donor. The Mott Memorial Scholar- 
ship Fund has received $28 from Henry 
C. Brown and E. E. Toombs. 

George M. Paulson has sent in a gift 
of $50 for the Clifford B. Connelley 
Memorial Fund. Charles F. Wagner has 
sent in $50 and Anthony J. Kerin has 
given his regular monthly contribution, 
both for the Class of 1917 Engineering 
Scholarship Fund. And Lt. and Mrs. 
W. Mark Shaw have sent in $10 to 
the Printers Scholarship Fund. 


Many of the gifts from the alumni are 
sent in letters of appreciation for their 
years at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Marvin Fox, one of the gradu- 
ates of the College of Engineering, re- 
cently sent a sentimental contribution 
to the Endowment Fund and included 
with it the following tribute in memory 
of Frank J. Lanahan, one of the trustees 
who was most interested in the welfare 
of Carnegie Tech: 

This gift is presented in memory of Frank J. 
Lanahan, whom I had the rare privilege of know- 
ing when I was a student at Carnegie Tech. He 
was the greatest single educational influence and 
inspiration that I encountered as an undergraduate. 
May the feeling for his fellowmen which he 
nurtured never perish from the earth. 

Adding the gifts acknowledged this 
month to the total so far raised for the 
Endowment Fund, we have, as of 
February 1, 1944, the sum of 
$1,875,055.64. Any gift, no matter what 
its amount, will speed us toward our 
goal of $4,000,000. 


LENTEN LECTURES 


T= 1944 series of Lenten lectures 
will be given by Dr. Marshall Bid- 
well, Organist and Director of Music at 
the Carnegie Institute, at 8:15 on the 
six Saturday evenings during the Lenten 
season, instead of the regular organ 
recitals. These illustrated talks, to 
which the public is cordially invited, 
will this year cover a variety of sub- 
jects, as follows: 


FEBRUARY 
26—The Descriptive Power of Music 
Marcu 
4—Early Painters in Music 
11—Mozart, the Ideal Composer 
18—Russian National Composers 
25—Some Famous National Anthems 
Apri. 
1—Stephen Foster, Musician and Poet 


WAR 


War is the parent of armies; from these proceed 
debts and taxes. Armies, and debts, and taxes, 
are the recognized instruments for keeping the 
many under the dominion of the few. 

—Mapison 
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EARLY SOUTHERN ARCHITECTURE 


Photographs by Frances Benjamin Johnston on Exhibition 


By Rosert W. ScHMERTZ 


Assistant Professor, Department of Architecture, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


7 making of good architectural 
photographs is either a painstaking 
and difficult business or an exacting 
hobby, and quite often a combination 
of both. The photographer must bring 
to it not only great technical skill, but 
also a keen architectural sense, an eye 
for composition, and a discriminating 
judgment in the selection of a subject. 
The successful photograph is seldom an 
accident; it is almost invariably the 
result of careful study of the building, 
its surroundings, and its natural light- 
ing. When a photograph presents a 
worthy subject to its best advantage, 
without obvious tricks or dramatiza- 
tions which detract from the subject 
itself, then it becomes not only a valu- 
able record, but also a work of art. 

The photographs made by Frances 
Johnston, which are displayed on the 
Balcony of the Hall of Sculpture at the 
Carnegie Institute, meet these specifica- 
tions, and they are good enough to 
stimulate the jaded eye of the weariest 
architect, who is apt to be slightly over- 
trained in the procedure of examining 
things of this kind. Their virtuosity 
provides a welcome relief from the 
random shots made by friends, perhaps 
taken from the hip, the third vest but- 
ton, or through the windshield of a 
moving car; or from my own occasional 
attempts, in which the buildings quite 
often seem to be emerging from a fog, 
with a decided list to starboard. 

There are one hundred and thirty- 
three prints, most of them of little- 
known domestic buildings, and their 
place names range from ‘‘Batchelor’s 
Hope,"’ in Maryland, through ‘‘Hug- 
gins House,”’ in Virginia, to ‘‘The 
Hermitage,’” in Louisiana; a melan- 


choly cycle of love, fulfillment, and dis- 
illusionment— not, however, carried 
out in other place names, such as 
“Sophia's Dairy,’ “Sweet Hall,”’ of 
““Montmorenci.’ 

As one strolls clockwise around the 
Balcony of Sculpture Hall, moving ever 
southward, the aroma of corn pone 
becomes more pungent; and the chang- 
ing vernacular of each succeeding dis- 
trict becomes apparent. The English 
heritage of Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina; the French of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and New Orleans, 
Louisiana; and the Spanish of Florida 
lend a rich local character to the early 
buildings, and an authenticity that does 
not exist in our imitative structures of 
today, in a changing and expanding 


COLONEL JOHN STUART HOUSE 
Charleston, South Carolina 
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TWIN HOUSES 
Mobile, Alabama 


world. The Greek Revival buildings, 
seemingly less flexible than the earlier 
ones, adapt themselves charmingly to 
their different environments, and cut a 
few unexpected capers in Georgia and 
Alabama. 

The photographs are not only excel- 
lent architectural documents, they con- 
stitute a record of the skill, the crafts- 
manship, and the customs of the people 
of the time who lived and moved ac- 
cording to their stations. Farmhouses, 
outbuildings, plantations, city houses, 
humble dwellings, and houses in the 
grand manner are all fair targets for 
Miss Johnston's lens; her aim is steady 
and her score is high. Her contribution 
to the visual record of our early build- 
ings is invaluable, and forms an im- 
portant part of the pictorial archives of 
eatly American architecture established 
in 1930 by Leicester B. Holland, chief 
of the Fine Arts Division of the Library 
of Congress. 

Miss Johnston is continuing her 
work. One of the early news photog- 
taphers in the Nation’s Capital, she 
later became a photographer of gardens 
abroad and in the United States. Her 


first intensive work was a photographic 
survey of Fredericksburg, Virginia; and 
since 1933, financed by a series of grants 
from the Carnegie Corporation ten 
York, she has been recording the early 
buildings of the eastern seaboard from 
Delaware to Louisiana. 

The importance of a collection of 
photographs such as this can hardly be 
overestimated. They are handsome pic- 
tures, and they are much more. They 
are a valuable part of our cultural his- 
tory, and a stimulus to the proper 
evaluation of our architectural heritage 
and its preservation, not only in pic- 
torial form, but in reality. Many of our 
fine buildings have already been de- 
stroyed through ignorance, careless- 
ness, and neglect, and many more will 
be; but certainly many will be saved if 
we can see these buildings as Miss 
Johnston sees them, and if we can do 
something about them along the lines 
of her achievement. Our own archi- 
tectural heritage in western Pennsyl- 
vania is considerable, and most of it 
has been ably recorded by our local 
architects, both by photographs and 
drawings. In Miss Johnston we recog- 
nize a kindred spirit and a master of 
her craft. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


January 12—Marcu 26 
Exhibition of Russian Icons and Objects of 
Ecclesiastical and Decorative Arts from the 
Collection of George R. Hann. 


Fesruary 3—Marcu 19 
Photographs of Early Southern Architecture by 
Frances Benjamin Johnston. 


Fesruary 17—Marcu 16 
34th Annual Exhibition, Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh. 
Fesruary 28—Marcu 26 
Exhibition of Paintings from Latin America in 
the Museum of Modern Art Collection. 
Marcu 24—Aprit 23 
31st Annual Pittsburgh Salon of Photography. 
Aprit 6—May 17 
Paintings from the Collection of Howard Noble. 


Aprit 10—May 10 
**Meet the Artist.”’ 
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Reviewing Four One-Act Plays 


By Austin WRIGHT 
Associate Professor of English, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Tue January bill 
of the Little 
Theater at Car- 
negie Tech was 
an interesting 
departure from 
established prac- 
tice. The Depart- 
ment of Drama 
presented experi- 
mental produc- 
tions of four 
new one-act 
plays, written by students of the class 
in playwriting under the direction of 
Kai Heiberg-Jurgensen, and directed by 
students in the course in play-directing 
conducted by Mary Morris. Audiences 
were given a pleasurable feeling of 
sharing in the experiment, for they were 
encouraged to rate the plays in the 
order of preference and to add critical 
comments. In all, the venture was 
highly successful: the audiences en- 
joyed themselves, and the students in 
the Department of Drama must have 
profited tremendously. 

The plays were as follows: Concerto, 
subtitled A Drama of a Mother, written 
by Ruth Fischer, a Pittsburgh senior 
who graduated from Mt. Lebanon High 
School; —And Be My Love, a comedy of 
manners by Phyllis Leon, a sophomore 
from Norfolk, Virginia, and a graduate 
of Maury High School in that city; 
Caleb Connor, described as A Folk Drama 
of Western Pennsylvania, written by 
Suzanne Burrey, a Pittsburgh freshman 
and a graduate of Mount Mercy Acade- 
my; and Take Two, They're Small!, a 
farce-comedy by Katherine Davis, also 
a Pittsburgh girl. 

Nearly a thousand ballots were filled 
out by members of the three audiences 


which witnessed the plays. Caleb 
Connor was the popular choice, followed 
closely by Take Two, They're Small! 
These plays enjoyed a considerable 
margin over —And Be My Love, which 
had a slight lead for third place over 
Concerto. It is possible that the gap be- 
tween the first two and the second two 
might have been narrowed somewhat if 
the order in which the pers were pre- 
sented had been changed each evening; 
on the third night Concerto and —And 
Be My Love were given after the inter- 
mission instead of before it, and the 
voting showed them nearly on a level 
with the other two plays. My own 
judgment differed somewhat from that 
of the majority in that although I 
placed Caleb Connor first, I followed it 
with Concerto and then rated the other 
two about equal. 

In criticizing these plays I feel more 
diffident than when considering pro- 
fessional plays staged by the Depart- 
ment of Drama. These one-acts are the 
work of student authors and are frankly 
experimental. To.dwell upon their 
faults would be to fall into the same 
error as did the early reviewers of 
Keats’s Endymion, a youthful work 
pees in spite of the author's 

nowledge of its imperfections, pub- 
lished simply because Keats felt that he 
had done the best he could with that 
particular poem and wanted to get on 
with other work. Moreover, it is 
difficult to judge details fairly on the 
basis of one’s memory of a single per- 
formance, without the opportunity to 
refer to the script and thus determine 
whether the author has actually taken 
adequate care of a detail which seemed 
slurred in the performance. On the 
other hand, the frankness with which 
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the Department of Drama welcomed 
criticisms emboldens one to give free 
rein to the universal impulse to dicker 
with other people’s plays! Further en- 
couraged by the realization that if only 
those persons who can do better were 
allowed to criticize there would be but 
little criticism of any of the arts, I shall 
comment boldly upon the student 
works in the order in which I saw them. 

Concerto is the compact story of an 
ambitious mother and her twelve-year- 
old son, whose potentially brilliant 
career aS a concert pianist is all but 
ruined by her well-intentioned but 
stupid and stifling domination. On the 
night of his debut at Carnegie Hall he 
fails because of nervousness induced by 
his mother’s fretful solicitude, and only 
the understanding of the famed musician 
who has attended the performance to 
judge the boy’s ability prevents com- 
plete disaster. This play is concise and 
well arranged. The situation is pre- 
sented clearly in the opening minutes, 
the infuriating complacency and un- 
conscious selfishness of the mother and 
the growing panic of the boy are 
brought out effectively, and the re- 
assurance of the visiting musician and 
manly conduct of the child prepare the 
way for a crisp and effective ending. 
I feel, however, that the mother is in- 
sufficiently punished. True, she realizes 
that her son no longer belongs fully to 
her, and she has the bitter experience 
that so many ambitious mothers have 
had—that of arriving at the longed-for 
goal, only to find that with the attain- 
ment of that goal their children no 
longer need them. But Martha Purling 
seems to have no inkling of the fact that 
she has all but spoiled her child's great 
opportunity, and that instead of being 
the heroine of the story she is the 
villain. And in view of the callous 
reception which she gives to the crest- 
fallen boy after his failure, she certainly 
deserves to be spared nothing. 

Both mother and son were extremely 
well played. The mother was pos- 
Sessive, strong-willed, smug, insensi- 
tive—yet she was none of these in the 


extreme. The role is one which might 
easily be overplayed if actress and di- 
rector are not watchful. Young Peter 
was thoroughly convincing, both in 
appearance and in action. The actress 
who played this role succeeded in the 
essential task of conveying to the audi- 
ence the assurance that Peter, once 
freed from maternal supervision, will 
really achieve the career which his 
mother has so patiently and elaborately 
eae Though the author has some 

ifficulty in packing into less than half 
an hour everything that has to happen 
in the play, the audience is not too 
keenly aware of the effort required. The 
realization that Peter was actually on 
the stage and beginning his perform- 
ance did come somewhat abruptly, but 
the off-stage performance itself and its 
effect upon those waiting in the dress- 
ing room were well handled. 

—And Be My Love presents in the per- 
son of Frederic Clair one of the most 
dangerous menaces to domestic happi- 
ness ever portrayed upon any stage. In 
the space of a few minutes Clair meets, 
woos, and wins young Robin Murray, 
the beloved of his stodgy friend David 
Norris, and carries her off triumphantly 
into an enchanted paradise somewhat 
overcast by the existence of Clair’s 
wife and children. He acts upon an 
ancient principle neatly expressed by 
Shakespeare’s Demetrius— 

She is a woman, therefore may be woo'd; 

She is a woman, therefore may be won— 
but even a generation which has wit- 
nessed the phenomenon of Frankie 
Sinatra will not believe that Robin 
would be so bewitched as to yield in 
such headlong and heedless fashion. 
The great fault of the whole play seems 
to me this sees up of tempo. Take 
a minor example: four of the six char- 
acters leave the living room for a game 
of bridge, a none too skillful device 
— to make it possible for Clair 
and Robin to be alone. But a very few 
minutes later David returns with the 
astonishing report that the game has 
been broken off and the others have 
gone to bed. And shortly after that, 
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one of those others comes back into the 
living room. This is confusing. 

I wonder whether it would not be 
possible to have Robin prove more than 
a match for Clair, to have her pretend 
to listen to his love-making with 
eagerness and then turn the tables upon 
him and make him appear ridiculous. 
This trick, if it could be worked out, 
would provide an effective ending which 
would be no more incredible than the 
present one. Again, perhaps the play 
could have been presented in a lighter 
mood. In this original production all 
the characters took themselves very 
seriously, and there was little real 
comedy. Florence, for instance, who 
has evidently been in love with Clair 
and has now lost his interest, might 
have been made to watch his pursuit of 
the new love with ironic detachment 
instead of brooding melancholy: And 
though no doubt David had to be pre- 
sented as a dull and prosaic figure, there 
is no reason why Robin could not have 
been made more spirited. 

The title of this play is well chosen, 
and the author deserves praise for her 
handling of the difficult character of 
Clair. Much of the early dialogue is 
devoted to preparing the audience for 
his entrance, and I was fearful that when 
this combination of Casanova and the 
Passionate Shepherd at last made his 
appearance there would be general dis- 


appointment; but when Clair does come 
on he is in truth witty and attractive 
and charming—and even plausible until 
near the end. 

Caleb Connor is a somber, powerful play 
set in the parlor—vwor the living room, 
I insist, in spite of the stage direction!— 
of a farmhouse in western Pennsylvania. 
Here the body of Caleb Connor awaits 
burial, and round his coffin hover the 
dark shadows of lifelong bitterness and 
cruelty and hatred. Julia Connor 
cherishes the memory of her idolized 
father and resents the fact that her 
brother Simon, who has never liked 
him, does not share her grief. Then she 
learns, to her horror, that her invalid 
mother has loathed and feared the dead 
man and has been indirectly responsible 
for his death, and that she glories in the 
fact that she has survived her husband 
and can hope for a few years or even a 
few precious weeks of freedom from his 
brutal tyranny. The curtain falls as the 
shocked and disillusioned Julia tele- 
phones her acceptance of a position in 
Boston which she had refused because 
her sense of duty tied her to her home. 
Meanwhile two other characters have 
been introduced—John and Minnie 
Cook, neighbors who come to pay their 
respects and, incidentally, furnish some 
first-rate comedy. 

rary for which the author may 
yet find a better title, is firmly con- 


STUDENT ACTORS IN A SCENE FROM “‘CALEB CONNOR” BY SUZANNE BURREY 
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structed, all five characters are fully 
realized and made warmly human, and 
the dialogue almost invariably rings 
true. As in Concerto, the scope of the 
action is not too broad for one act. The 
unpleasant theme is handled with a 
maturity and an understanding of the 
dark side of human nature surprising 
in so young a writer. And the contrast 
between the gloom of the main story 
and the rich humor provided by the 
visiting Cooks is a skillful treatment of 
a paradox often encountered in rustic 
funerals. I thought it a little strange, 
however, that Julia, who was obvi- 
ously much more devoted to her father 
than to her mother, felt that she must 
continue to live on at home after Caleb’s 
death. And I wonder whether a rural 
school teacher in western Pennsylvania 
would be likely to receive a lucrative 
offer from a private school in Boston. 

The players in Caleb Connor turned in 
excellent performances. I liked very 


much the brooding, introspective Julia, 
fierce in her defense of Caleb, and the 
sullen, resentful Simon—both striking 


examples of successful collaboration 
among director, author, and actor. 
John and Minnie Cook were very funny 
—especially John—but neither role was 
allowed to degenerate into caricature. I 
liked the way in which the author 
showed the almost irresistible tendency 
of mourners to drift into shop talk in 
spite of their uneasy feeling that such 
procedure is not quite respectful. The 
author of Caleb Connor is a shrewd and 
merciless observer! The role of Flora 
Connor is the only one in the play that 
might be called overwritten—and it 
was also a little overplayed. What 
Flora feels is of itself so terrible and so 
shocking that her actual words might 
be made less violent and her appearance 
less wild. Then too, she speaks one 
line which seems to me comically ba- 
thetic. But it must be admitted that 
her entrance and her revelations were 
effective melodrama. A word in praise 
of the setting isin order: itwas gloomily 
impressive and added to the grim effect. 
The fourth play, Take Two, They're 


Small!, was received with almost uni- 
versal enthusiasm, but I found it less 
entertaining than did most members of 
the audience. Good farce is very, very 
hard to write, and though the author 
provided a number of first-rate quips 
and the young actors worked hard, I 
felt that the play dragged and that some 
of the situations were simply not funny. 

The plot is far too complicated for 
summary here. Two of the characters 
are ghosts whose literary ancestress is 
apparently the Elvira of Noel Coward's 
Blithe Spirit—but they lack, unfor- 
tunately, the youthful beauty and eerie 
charm of that memorable coquette from 
beyond the Styx. One of these shadowy 
ladies, Aunt Susan, who was expertly 
played, causes most of the complica- 
tions, but two zany moving-men con- 
tribute their full share. The actress 
who played young Susan, the central 
character, gave a lively and skillful 
performance as that loud, ebullient, 
nerve-racking young woman. David, 
her husband, rejected by Selective Ser- 
vice and returned to a hectic existence 
with Susan, has the heartfelt sympathy 
of the audience. There is also a friend 
of the family, Mabel, who seems reason- 
ably sane—except that she chooses of 
her own free will to share Susan's house 
as a tenant. Throw these seven char- 
acters together, stir vigorously, season 
with fantastic situations and some good 
topical references, bring to a boil, and 
serve hot to a receptive audience—and 
you have Take Two, They're Small! as 
produced with general acclaim at Tech. 

Whatever the strictures that may be 
advanced concerning the individual 
plays which made up this varied and 
interesting bill, the final judgment of 
all who saw it must unquestionably be 
that all four plays were commendable 
efforts of which the young authors and 
directors may feel proud. The produc- 
tion of such student dramas not only 
gives the fortunate authors the thrill- 
ing experience of seeing their char- 
acters come to life upon the stage but 
furnishes an incentive to every member 
of the playwriting class. 
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PRINTS FROM THE LEISSER ART FUND 


Thirty-three Prints Presented to the Carnegie Institute 
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COUNTRY STORE By ANDREW R. BUTLER 


A ite third gift of prints from the 
Leisser Art Fund to the Carnegie 
Institute includes thirty-three prints in 
various mediums by twenty-nine artists. 
In 1941 nineteen prints were presented, 
and in 1942 thirty-five more, so that, 
through the generous provisions in the 
wills of Martin B. Leisser and Charles 
H. Leisser, the Institute’s collection of 
fine prints has been enriched by a total 
of eighty-seven examples of the work of 
contemporary American graphic 
artists. In the most recent gift twenty- 
one prints are by eighteen artists new 
to the collection; twelve represent ad- 
ditional works by eleven printmakers 


previously acquired. A number were 
— by the Fund from the exhi- 
ition, Selection of Contemporary 


American Prints from the Pennell Print 
Competition, held at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute from October 14 through De- 
cember 12, 1943. 

The accessions include: eleven litho- 
graphs—‘*Heavy the Oar to Him Who 
is Tired—Heavy the Coat—Heavy the 
Sea,’’ ‘Into the World There Came a 
Soul Called Ida,’’ and ‘“Three Love 
Birds’’ by Ivan Le Lorraine Albright, 
‘“Baroque Carriage’’ by Theodore Bren- 
son, ‘Spanish Landscape’’ by Federico 
Castellon, ‘‘New Year's Eve’’ by Marion 
Greenwood, ‘‘Workmen’s Quarters’’ by 
George Gross, ‘‘Interior’’ by Victoria 
Hutson Huntley, “‘Pursuit of Pleasure’ 
by Jerome Myers, ‘‘Still Life with 
Flowers’ by George Laurence Nelson, 
and ‘‘Solitude’’ by Stow Wengenroth; 
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five color lithographs—*'Malinche’’ 
and ‘Maya Workers’ by Jean Charlot, 
“Mexican Woman”’ by Eleanor Coen, 
“Paul Robeson’’ by Mabel Dwight, and 
“Long Island Creek’’ by Emil Ganso; 
five etchings—‘‘Country Store’’ by 
Andrew R. Butler, ‘‘Self Portrait’’by 
Federico Castellon, “‘Tunisian Car- 
riage’’ by Thomas Handforth, ‘‘Eve of 
the Green Corn Ceremony—Domingo 
Pueblo’’ by Gene Kloss, and ‘Victorian 
Carriage House’ by Lawrence Kupfer- 
man; two etching and aquatints—’ The 
Village Depot’’ by Morris Henry Hobbs 
and © “Toward a New Adventure’— 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza’’ by 
William Sharp; two aquatints— ‘Christ 
Walks on the Sea’’ by Carl E. Pick- 
hardt and ‘‘Fertility’’ by Doel Reed; 
five drypoints—‘‘Morning Exercises’’ 
by Peggy Bacon, “‘Rainy Night’’ by 
Mortimer Borne, ‘‘Le Sacre du Printemps 
Il” by Helen King Boyer, ‘‘Mexican 
Interior’’ by Howard Cook, and ‘‘Castle 
Street, Boston’’ by Sam Thal; two silk 
screen prints—‘“Three Trees and a Low 
Sky’’ by Guy Maccoy and ‘‘Auction’’ 
by Harry Shokler; a wood engraving, 
“A Hungarian-American Farm’’ by 
Grace Albee. 

The Leisser Art Fund commemorates 
the interest of the two Pittsburgh 
brothers in the Carnegie Institute. 
Martin was an artist, a trustee of the 
Institute from 1910 to 1915, and was 
Closely associated with three local 
educational institutions—the Pitts- 
burgh School of Design, the Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women, and the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. He 
taught at the first two, and was instru- 
mental in the establishment of the De- 
partment of Painting and Design in the 
College of Fine Arts at the third. 
Charles was in sympathy with the work 
and career of his brother, and was 
interested in everything that pertained 
to the Carnegie Institute. Upon their 
deaths, through the provisions of their 
wills, the Leisser Art Fund was estab- 
lished, a result of their deep regard for 
the continued development of the 
cultural life of their native city. 
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